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1790-95, and the Ireland of 1890-95 must strike every well-
informed enquirer.
In considering this subject we must recollect, besides, what
the condition of Ireland .was before Pitt's great measure.
Undoubtedly the Union had defects in itself, and was ac-
complished by means that must be deplored, and also at an
unpropitious time; undoubtedly it has been, in some degree, a
failure. But those who cry it down because it has not
transformed the Ireland of 1800 into a social paradise, and
made the desert blossom like a rose, appear to forget, if they
ever knew, that the Ireland of that day was a wreck of civil
war, to a great extent in a half-barbarous state, above all
bleeding from the wounds of a horrible conflict of race and
faith, which had effaced civilisation ere it was grown up, ^
and had aroused the worst hatreds and strife of the past.
These facts must be taken into account; they reasonably
explain why, in some respects, the Union has not effected all
that was hoped from it. Circumstance, too, has told against
the Union over and over again; it has been denounced as the
cause of ills which in no sense can be ascribed to it. To refer
only to two instances, the Tory reaction against the French
Revolution, and the disputes of the Catholics about the veto
retarded Emancipation much more than the Union or anything
pertaining to it; and the Irish Land Question would probably
have been settled long ago but for the accident of the fall of
Peel's Government, and, in some degree, the events of the
Famine.
It would be an invidious, nay, an impossible task to attempt
to adjust the balance of right and wrong between England and
Ireland through long centuries. But England owes a large debt
to Ireland, without reference to considerations like these. We
have alluded to some of the great men of Catholic Ireland, who
won renown for her in foreign lands; unhappily, but for no faults
of their own, they were for the most part resolute, if most